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LIST OF TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS 



BEQTJIBEB FOB A 



Cottage Farm Cultivated by Spade Labour. 



Spades of different sorts and 

sizes 
Shovel and Spud 
Yellowley's Digging Fork 
Hand Hoes of sizes 
Dibber, Beel, and Line 
Bakes, of sorts 
Pitch Fork 
Dung Fork 
Three-pronged Field Fork, for 

collecting weeds, forking up 

potatoes, etc. 
Pickaxe and Mattock 
Sowing Basket 
Baskets of sizes and sorts 
Boiler 
Sacks 

Wheelbarrow 
Hand Barrow 
Ladder 



Cask and Wheel-frame, for 

conveying liquid manure 
Scythe 

Beaping Hook 
Shears 
Bill Hook 
Hand Saw 
Hammer 
Pincers 
Flail 

Winnowing Machine 
Biddies and Sieves, of sorts 
Chaff Gutter 
MilkPaU 
Coolers 

American Chum, or 
Common Chum ' 
Tubs, of sorts 
Crocks, of sorts 



Where a Horse is employed^ there will he required, in oddiHon — 



Plough,' with moveable mould 

board 
HiUTOw 



Horse Hoe 

Cart, with a moveable frame 

Boiler 



COTTAGE FARMING. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Cottage fanning is field husbandry on a scale so 
small as not to require horse labour or costly ma- 
chinery, and a cottage farm should therefore be tilled 
by spade labour. 

A cottage farmer should possess sufficient capital : 
by capital, I mean money enough to buy everything 
that he may require in order to cultivate the land in 
the most profitable manner ; he may also consider his 
live stock, the portion of his crops over what is 
necessary for the support of his family and the pay- 
ment of rent and rates, and his labour, as capital. 

A man who has not capital sufficient for his extent 
of ground, will not be able to buy cows, or pigs, or 
manure, on favourable opportunities, or to hold over 
his stock and crops when it would be disadvantageous 
to sell them. A prudent man, seeking land, should 
not take more than his means will allow him to culti- 
vate in the best manner ; for instance, if he have only 
money enough to buy cows or pigs, and everything 
necessary for ten acres, he will act foolishly if he take 
fifteen. 

The best examples of cottage farming are to be 
seen in Belgium, and Belgian husbandry, which is 
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mostly on a scale of from five to twenty acres, is 
worthy of imitation in the great care which is taken 
to collect manures and economise the nse of them ; 
in the perfect cleanliness of the crops, the judicious 
variety of the successions, and the great number of 
cattle kept in constant confinement on roots and green 
crops principally. 

Before we enter into the management of cottage 
farms of any size, it will be necessary to understand 
Bome general subjects connected with husbandry, 
Buch as enclosing, draining, and manuring, we there- 
fore proceed in our next chapter to consider the 
^ Bnbject of enclosing a farm. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON ENCLOSING A FABM. 

A COTTAGE farm, of whatever size, should in general 
be in one open field, without any internal fences. 
Fences, as boundaries even, between cottage farmers 
are wasteful, if the cultivators follow such a system 
as we are about to recommend. Besides waste of 
land, hedges in particular are injurious by encourag- 
ing the growth of weeds, by harbouring mischievous 
birds, and by shading crops when ripening; there 
are cases, however, in which a cottage farm may be 
beneficially divided into little fields by solid fences in 
bleak situations, where shelter is wanted, or where 
fuel is scarce and dear. In such cases, the loss of 
Bpace caused by the fences may be more than made 
up by the shelter and fuel they afford. A cottage 
would look very ugly and uncomfortable without 
Bome pretty live hedge about its garden, if it were 
only to give shelter to bee-hives ; but where cattle 
are either led out by a rope, or strictly confined to 
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their bouses, it is clear that no fences are wanted as 
secnrity against trespassing. 

Where enclosures are necessary, hedges of white- 
thorn are probably the best, if we consider beauty as 
well as durability ; and by being cut down at due 
periods and plashed, they last for a very long time, 
and afford mach protection against sharp blasts of 
wind. For mere durability and economy of space, in 
places where stones abound, stone walls are the best 
fences. Dry stone walls may be put together in a 
rough though regular manner by any expert labourer, 
and topped with grassy sods or large stones, so as to 
have a neat and compact appearance. The clearing 
of stones from the land, while it provides materials 
on the spot for the fence, makes more way for the 
spade into the ground, which may be cultivated up 
to the very walls : as they require no railing, and are 
perfect fences at once, they are very economical and 
serviceable. 

Fences of furze (whin or gorse they are also 
called) are the most suitable on poor clay soils, or 
near the sea-coast, where blighting winds destroy 
white-thorn. Furze fences possess some merits which 
white-thorn and other live hedges have not ; when 
they arrive at full growth, besides supplying faggots, 
they yield in their young shoots useful winter forage 
for milch cows and horses. Furze fences are usually 
made as follows : — ^A bank and ditch are formed, and 
furze seed is sown in two drills — along the top and 
back of the bank. It is common in Ireland to put a 
row of white-thorn quicks in the front of the furze 
bank, where the soil is sufficiently good and the ex- 
posure to severe wind not so great as to blight the 
white-thorn. The thorn quicks are laid horizontally, 
or nearly so, on a row of stones (with their roots 
imbedded in rich mould), which are laid to mark out 
the breast, of the bank. When the bank is made from 
the soil raised from the ditch, the stems of the quicks 
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are cut off nearly even with the breast, and the new 
shoots grow naturally upwards ; the shelter which 
the bank behind affords them, until they rise above 
it, assists their growth, and the row of stones under 
the plants, keeps them more free from weeds and 
grass than they would be if laid on sods which would 
vegetate at the surface ; the weeding is thus rendered 
more easy. Where fuel is valuable, this is a good 
sort of boundary fence, though the thorns may be 
somewhat impoverished by the close neighbourhood 
of the whins. In dry land it is as useless as it is 
wastefiil, not to slope down the field side of the ditch, 
so that it may be cultivated ; in wet land, however, 
the ditches are serviceable as drains, and should be 
treated as such by being cleaned out every summer, 
and always kept free for the escape of water. 

In low land, liable to the overflowing of water, 
and drained by open ditches, hedges of Goldstone 
withies are useful, firm, and pleasing to the eye. To 
make a fence of withies (or willows), strong cuttings 
should be planted closely and evenly in a row, and 
at least twelve inches deep in the ground, with only 
an inch or two above the surface. By sticking them 
into the soft soil, in a slanting direction, they enter it 
more easily than if they were put down in an upright 
position. Their roots collect around them the parti- 
cles of earth and sludge worn away from the sides of 
rivulets by the mnning stream, and therefore are 
protectors to the banks of dykes and rivulets in a 
double manner. 

It is not good to plant timber quicks, such as ash 
and elm, among thorns. Hedge timber is quite un- 
suited to cottage farming, in which economy of land 
is so important. Hedge timber shades land too much 
generally; ash trees in particular are injurious to 
plants beneath and near them. The shade of trees 
injures com, and presents the natural thriving and 
ripening of plants ; and their roots feed on, and im- 
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poverish a lar^e breadth of land : they rob the thorns 
of their food, and these are injured by the drip of the 
leaves from the taller trees ; besides, the roots of 
hedge trees attract a great deal of moisture, therefore, 
the headlands near them are often too dry, and the 
grass beneath them is always disliked by cattle. 
Thorn hedges, if kept low, cause no harm by shading; 
but for reasons already stated, they ought to be dis- 
couraged on cottage farms. 



CHAPTEE III. 

LAND DRAINING: ITS EFFECTS AND IMPORTANCE. 

By the draining of land, I mean freeing it from 
wetness, by drains made in a regular manner. The 
common causes of wetness in land are the lodgement 
of rain water on a clay soil, and springs bursting from 
their confinement in the undersoil to the surface, by 
reason of the closeness of the undersoil, which will 
not let them pass downwards. Where moisture falls 
on the ground, it can only sink if the earth be loose 
enough to let it trickle downwards : where it meets 
a substance such as clay, through which it cannot 
ooze, it collects, and there it increases in quantity 
continually, until it is forced in some spot towards 
the surface. It is thus that land- springs and quag- 
mires also are formed. Tufts of rushes, or flags, will 
show that water is beneath ; for, as we read in the 
book of Job, " Can the rush grow without mire ? can 
the flag grow without water?" It is the bottom 
water, which nourishes them at their roots, and not 
the falling shower, which causes them to flourish. 
Where these aquatic plants grow, drains are required. 
When the wetness is caused, as is much more fre- 
quently the case, not partially by springs, but by the 
general lodgement of rain water on a clay soil, the 
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land may he Kirained by any handy lahourer without 
the aid of a professed drainer. 

Thorongh draining is the name given to the 
regular draining of land, at regular depths and dis- 
tances, in clay soils more especially. To the late Mr. 
Smith, of Dqanston, in Scotland, we are chiefly 
indebted for the general introduction of thorough 
draining ; but Mr. Parke s has greatly improved Mr. 
Smith's system, and more clearly explained the philo- 
sophy of draining. Wet soils are colder than dry 
ones in spring and summer, because the vapours 
which then rise from the earth carry off heat from 
the soil ; it is the stagnant water in the soil which 
feeds those vapours. It can be proved by the bodily 
sensations that the heat of the sun chills a moist 
surface, for if the hand be dipped in cold water, it 
becomes chilled by the action of the sun, in drawing 
the moisture from it. Surface moisture does not 
send down heat when it becomes heated by the sun, 
for its heat rises upward in vapour, being lighter than 
the air, just as the steam of water boiling in a pot 
rises upwards. In fact, moisture lodged in the soil, 
prevents heat from entering into it. Rain falling 
through warm air on porous land, carries heat into 
the free soil through which every drop passes easily, 
and thereby forces the growth of plants as if they 
were in a hot-bed. The evaporation of moisture in 
wet clayey soils, which is so injurious to plants, is 
prevented by thorough diraining. 

The depth recommended for general drains is from 
three to four feet ; the outlet drains, to receive the 
water which runs from the others, must of course be 
deeper than those.* Shallower drains are less likely 

* Where the undersoil is very close and deep, drains three feet 
will, in the opinion of the compiler, be more effective than deeper 
ones; in such case, the surface-water (we are not supposing any 
injury from sprvngs) cannot mskke way downwards farther than 
worms may bore passages for it. 
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to intercept any underwater arising from land springs, 
and they do not afford suflBcient depth of dry soil for 
the roots of such plants as grow deeply. The water 
which flows from shallow drains after heavy rains, 
carries with it sand, which is so precious in a clay 
soil, and manures also ; and shallow drains do not 
cause such warmth in the undersoil as deep ones. 
Deep drains are found, in many cases, to carry off 
water falling on the surface sooner than shallow ones, 
as Mr. Parkes has proved by an experiment ; and he 
has also shown that stagnant water under the upper 
clay surface, which it renders barren, can be drawn 
off by deep drains where shallow ones would have no 
effect. The following was Mr. Parkes' experiment ; 
he was called upon to drain a field, in which drains 
three and a half feet had been already sunk, without 
effect, and it was supposed useless to make other 
drains deeper than two feet, to carry off the surface 
water. Supposing that there might be some free 
undersoil below the three and a half feet drains, Mr. 
Parkes sunk a hole through the putty-like clay, 
between four and five feet deep ; moisture then began 
to ooze into the hole, which soon filled with water. 
Knowing by this that he had entered a porous vein 
of earth, he cut a drain of five feet, and over this he 
puddled in clay to within two feet six inches of the 
surface, and then laid another course of pipes in the 
same trench, so that he had a deep and shallow drain 
in the same cut, and the lower drain was so puddled 
over, that none of the top water could mix with that 
at the bottom. The lower drain discharged a gallon 
of water every minute during seventy- six days, and 
then the run came to a mere dribble, which showed 
that the under water had been nearly cleared out. 
At first the upper line of pipes drained off rain, but 
very soon afterwards all the water passed through the 
lower drain. 

We learn from this experiment that a bed of 
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gravel or other porous soil may lie tinder a pan of 
clay which holds the water, and does not let it pass 
below it, and that by cutting through the pan, vent 
may be given to water confined by it. Water four 
feet deep below the surface, can do injury to plants, 
as many penetrate four feet deep, and there is a 
power of suction by which water from an undersoil 
is drawn upwards. Shallow drains, sunk between 
deep ones, have been found quite dry, when these 
deep ones were running soon after rain, and perfectly 
clear too. 

By thorough draining, the wet undersoil, being 
relieved from land springs or stagnant water, becomes 
dry and warm, because the chilling evaporation no 
longer continues : the rain which falls in the summer 
months becomes more heated by passing through a 
warm soil downwards to the roots of plants, and 
quickens their growth ; whereas, as Mr. Parkes says, 
" If it were to rain warm water for a month on water- 
logged land, the temperature would not be raised one 
inch below the level on which the water rests." 

Clay soil, when drained, is fit for being cultivated 
and sown at an earlier season than if it were undrained, 
and the harvest will be more certain : it requires less 
labour, less seed, and it produces from one-half to 
one- third more of valuable crops, than if it were left 
in a dropsical condition. And further, cold rains and 
fogs are much less frequent on drained than undrained 
land. 

Thorough draining is very serviceable by render- 
ing it unnecessary to have high crowned ridges, and 
by allowing instead a fiat surface of equal depth, so 
that plsints may grow and ripen evenly, -which they 
cannot do on high arched ridges. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HANIJBES. 

Manures are substances applied to the soil, either 
to enrich it, or to remedy its natural defects. The 
manure in most common use for enridhing land is 
that which is composed of the dung of animals, mixed 
■with straw and other litter. Such manure is called 
putrescent, because it contains putrefying substances. 
It is also called farm-yard manure. All farm-yard 
manure is not equally good; its value in a great 
degree depends on the food and condition of the 
animals which produce it. 

The dung of lean cows fed on straw is very poor 
compared with that of cattle fed on turnips, and on 
oil-cake more especially. The better the food and con- 
dition of the animal, the better the manure. Other 
enriching manures are used, but not so extensively ; 
such as the blood and other refuse of a slaughter- 
house mixed with mould ; crushed bones ; and guano 
(which is chiefly the dung of sea-fowls) ; sea- weed 
also, which is of a fat and oily nature, is largely used 
by farmers living on the sea-coast. 

The substances which remedy the defects of the 
soil without enriching it are called mineral manures, 
viz, : lime, chalk, limestone gravel, gypsum, marl, 
and sea-weed. Mineral manures loosen a stiff soil, 
improve its texture, and quicken its sluggish powers. 
Mineral manures, especially lime, enter into the sub- 
stance of certain classes of plants. For instance, lime 
is found in the grains of wheat, yet it can hardly be 
said to nourish the growing wheat, any more than 
the particles of lime which a laying hen picks up can 
nourish her, though it is necessary to her in forming 
the egg shell. Barm is requisite to make dough fer- 
ment, yet though it assists in making good bread, it 
does not make it more nourishing. By lime, farmers 
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mean limestone, or chalk burnt in a kiln ; and quick- 
lime means burnt lime before it has lost its caustic or 
burning power by exposure to the air or moisture. 

When quick-lime is applied to ground in a fallow 
state it should be first reduced to a powdery condition, 
by slaking it with water, and then scattered over the 
ground, which ought to be in a perfectly dry condi- 
tion, else the lime will form lumps of mortar, instead 
of being blended with the soil. It should be lightly 
raked or harrowed into the surface. Dung should 
not be put on the ground for some weeks after the 
lime has been spread, because thejime would destroy 
the best qualities of the dung ; and there are few 
cases in which it would be expedient to use lime and 
dung in the same season on the same land ; but lime 
and dung may be used with great benefit to potatoes : 
half an allowance of each jointly would be better than 
a full allowance of either separately. Dung should 
be applied for potatoes to ground that has been 
recently limed, in the following manner. After the 
lime has entirely lost its burning qualities, drills 
should be opened thirty inches (or three feet apart if 
for a late crop), and the dung put into them, either 
under or over the potato-sets, and covered with the 
earth which had been displaced, in the usual way. 
Potatoes thas treated, ought in good land, and with 
a favourable season, to produce fifty measures (of 
ninety pounds) to the rood. 

A clay soil requires the greatest quantity of lime, 
and a very sandy soil the least. Lime cannot be 
more economically applied than by mixing it with 
the grassy sods of headlands, and banks, and scour- 
ings of ditches, which reduces the vegetable matter 
in them to a state fit for nourishing plants. The 
effects of limo will continue for six or seven years. 

Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, as it is also called, is 
the least valuable of mineral manures for crops in 
general; but for top-dressing plants of the clover 
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tribe ifc is very useful, though ife is doubtful whether 
it improves the soil. 

The other class of manures in common use are 
what are called mixed manures, such as are partly 
vegetable, partly animal, and partly mineral; for 
instance, road scrapings, and peat or turf ashes. 
Peat or any other ashes containinji^ much vegetable 
matter generally are good for turnips, potatoes, and 
for top-dressing clover; but without some lime or 
dung, they are not sufficient to nourish heavy crops 
of any kind. As burnt clay contains little or no 
vegetable matter, it cannot be supposed to yield 
nourishment for plants, yet it has been found highly 
serviceable, for wheat in particular ; ^and a cottager, 
if short of other manure, ought to burn the undersoil 
of a headland, which occasions no loss whatever. 
Hoad scrapings, especially if taken &om a road made 
of powdered limestone, are very good, as they contain 
mineral manures and the droppings of animals : it is 
often the cottager's chief reliance. The best way of 
using road scrapings is to mix them in a compost, or 
scatter them over clover or grasses of any kind. 

Manure compost is a mixture of fermented litter 
from cow-houses, etc., with mould, sods, peat, or any 
animal or vegetable substances. Quick-lime should 
never be mixed with dung; but sea-sand or marl, 
which contain lime in a very mild form, may be mixed 
with dung and earthy matter. Quick-lime may be 
mixed with the surface sods of a peat bog, or any 
coarse vegetable and earthy matter, which it reduces 
by its caustic quality into fertilizing mould. It is 
rather a waste of labour to mix vegetable mould with 
dying in compost, because such mould is already in a 
highly fertilizing state; and it would be useless to 
mix it with quick-lime, as it has no substances which 
require to be dissolved by the action of lime. 

The careful collection of manures should be espe- 
cially attended to by the cottage farmer who has only 
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a COW, or perhaps a pig or two to supply him with 
animal mannre. 

Composts of fermenting dung and earthy matter 
should not be turned oftener than is absolutely neces- 
sary to mix the ingredients of the heap together, and 
reduce the earthy substances to a state fit for use, 
because at each turning, some of the most valuable 
matter escapes, as may be perceived by the nose ; but 
composts of mineral manures and earthy substances 
cannot be too often dug over and blended together. 
The cottage farmer should save every kind of animal 
manure in a pit, puddled with clay, and covered over 
head ; into which every foul matter should be thrown ; 
he should also have a cask sunk in the ground for 
receiving the liquids of the cow-house, that should be 
conveyed to it by a covered channel. He should have 
a little barrel fixed on a two- wheel frame, to convey 
the liquid manure from the cask to the field, where it 
may be wanted, and for filling it he wiD require a 
small moveable pump. 

The liquid manure, after being weakened by water, 
if of too caustic a nature, should be emptied into 
small vessels convenient for the hand, and poured on 
the roots of transplanted cabbages, etc. (but never 
during sunshine), or else from a watering cart on a 
small scale (drawn by a man or horse), over clover 
or lucern, which it causes to grow with marvellous 
rapidity, especially if a top-dressing of gypsum have 
been previously given. It is by means of this liquid 
manure that so many crops are obtained in Belgium 
from very sandy soils. Crops in Belgium are 
manured more frequently, but perhaps less heavily 
than in England ; for example, on a light grey loam, 
the following manurings are given by the Belgians in 
the course of eight years : — 

YEAR. 

1. Bape, with liquid manure and rape cake dis- 
solved in it. 
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2. Wheat or rye^ with dung. 

3. Rye and clover. 

4. Clover, with ashes. 

5. Wheat, with liquid manure. 

6. Turnips, with dung and liquid. 

7. Oats. 

8. Flax, with ahundant manure. 

For wheat or rye, two and a half tons of dung or 
compost are applied to a rood ; for potatoes and beans 
five tons, and for turnips about one and a half tons. 

In a word, the cottage farmer should save from 
waste anything and everything, that will serve for 
manure ; he should make some sort of shed over his 
dung pit, to prevent rain water from falling on it, 
and take care that no manuring liquid shall be washed 
away from the yard. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MANAGEMENT OP A TWO-ACRE FARM. 

There are no fixed rules by which small farms 
should be cultivated, because different circumstances 
may render different methods equally good. A cottage 
farmer living near a town, may find that potatoes and 
garden vegetables are the most profitable productions 
in his case ; but if he can make more money by keep- 
ing cows and pigs, he should grow vetches, clover, 
cattle beet,* parsnips, etc., for them, as largely as 
possible. A cottage farmer with two acres would be 
very extravagant to keep his small piece of land under 
pasture, unless it were low ground, liable to be over- 
flowed by water. One acre of tillage will yield as 
much food for a cow as three in pasture. 

The varieties of soil and climate, and the greater 

* Cattle beet is more easily pronounced than the German name 
of tlie same plant — Mangold Wurzel. 

2 
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or lesser valne of certain crops, are reasons why fixed 
rules cannot be laid down for the culture of land. 
There are rules for the guidance of every cultivator, 
viz. : to dig deeply, manure plentifully, keep the 
ground loose and clean, and avoid taking the same 
fioiis of crops immediately after each other. He should 
also try to obtain many and quick successions. From 
two acres, a cottage farmer might obtain food (except 
hay for winter fodder) for two milch* cows, two or 
three pigs, with some com, potatoes, and all garden 
vegetables for the use of his family. To economise 
two acres, so as to make them yield milk, pork or 
bacon, com, potatoes, and other vegetables, I would 
divide them by simple furrows into six portions, to 
be cropped as follows, after the manner of Mr. 
Tower's plan of management for 100 acres. The 
chief excellence of Mr. Tower's plan of cropping is 
the variety of the ameliorating crops, to all of which 
a dry rich loam is suitable ; and the frequency of 
com crops (if they were profitable), in the rota- 
tions. 

The successions and proportions stated in this 
table of crops may be advantageously changed in 
some of the details, according to the quality and con- 
dition of land and other circumstances, and yet with- 
out departing from the general arrangement, by 
which the most suitable classes of crops follow each 
other with benefit to each other and to the soil. Soil, 
though not too clayey for wheat, may be unfit for 
barley ; on such soils, wheat, rye, or oats should be 
brought into the rotations in its stead ; carrots should 
bo left out, and beans, drum head or Scotch cabbages, 
put in their place: rape, also, would be better on 
8uch soil than any sort of turnip, or cattle beet. But 
it is to be remembered that thorough draining and 
careful tillage will make a clayey soil fit for barley 
and the other crops which are unsuited to it in its 
natural state. On a very sandy soil, rye and oats 
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sHoiild come instead of wheat and barley, and peas 
and carrots should be in place of beans ; and so in 
other details, changes shoidd bo made according to 
the quality of the soil. 

Intercalary crops* might be introduced between 
those that have been above recommended ; for ex- 
ample, in the first year, first column, stubble turnips, 
rape, or Trifolium incarnatum might be sown imme- 
diately after the removal of the wheat, except on a 
part intended for winter vetches. Cabbage plants 
(with liquid manuring) might be put down between 
drills of early potatoes, when nearly ripe, and moulded 
after the potatoes are removed ; these cabbages would 
be consumed before the season for wheat sowing. In 
the same column, rape plants might be introduced 
among the beans ; rape seed might be sown after tho 
last hoeing of the beans, and the plants would afford 
some green food in the autumn before wheat sowing. 
Thus every year additional crops could be obtained, 
also, by dropping beans thinly in potato drills some 
additional produce may be gained without injury to 
the potato crop. 

Trifolium incarnatum, mentioned above, is a variety 
of the clover family : it bears a beautiful crimson 
blossom, and yields one good cutting. By sowing it 
in autumn, it is fit for cutting in the next year in 
time for a crop of turnips, or for transplanted field 
beet, or swedes, cabbages, etc. Afterwards it is 
valuable for filling up any bare spaces that may 
appear in autumn in the spring-sown clover. 

Stubble ground should be lightly dug or forked 
for rape, or other crops, the stubble and weeds raked 
off and burnt, or carried to the cow-house or pig- 
stye : the seed should be sown broadcast. 

There remain fifty perches to be apportioned ; of 
these I would have forty perches under lucem, if 

* Intercalary means anythinfi^ that may be brought in between 
other things, out of regular order. 
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the soil were suited to it, and ten perches for a 
garden. 

Lucem is a long-lived plant of the clover family, 
bnt far more nourishing and productive, on soil suited 
to it : it will flourish for ten or twelve years, if pro- 
perly treated. The best soil for lucern is a very 
deep, calcareous loam, resting on an undersoil of lime- 
stone gravel or free chalk. The roots penetrate to a 
great depth, if they are not stopped by a hard sub- 
stance, such as clay. The quality of the undersoil is 
highly important, for the roots of this plant soon 
perish when they reach a wet clayey bottom ; they 
require a free and sound undersoil. Two or three 
feet depth of good surface soil is necessary for the 
perfection of lucern, but a lesser depth of it with a 
good deep undersoil will suffice. Ground should be 
trenched deeply with a spade for it. If a ley field 
be broken up for it, the turf should be laid at the 
bottom of the trench. Cduch, and indeed all weeds 
should be carefully collected and burnt, and manure 
should be mixed with the soil for the support of the 
growing plants, until it becomes necessary to give 
them top dressings. The beginning of April is the 
time for sowing lucern seed; it may be sown in 
drills twelve or fourteen inches apart, or broadcast, 
if care be taken not to crowd the plants. It may bo 
sown with barley, as clover is, provided the barley 
be not thickly sown ; or it may be sown more safely 
with flax seed. Unless the flax crop be drawn out of 
the ground very violently, and with great careless- 
ness, no injury will be done to the young plants of 
lucern. Lucern will be fit for cutting very early in 
the year after that in which it has been sown. Two 
cuttings may be expected in the second year, fully 
equal in bulk to the produce of a good clover crop 
throughout any entire season. In the third year it 
will yield three cuttings, and afterwards four, or 
perhaps five in the year, if always moYm before the 
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blossoms fully appear. A rood of prime lucem 
would probably support a moderately- sized cow from 
the middle or end of April to the first of November, 
without other food. The addition of some field beet 
leaves along with the lucem, towards autumn, would 
insure her, however, against any stint of food. Every 
perch of it may be mown once in ev6ry five or six 
weeks, for six months, as its growth is much more 
rapid than that of clover ; in short, on land perfectly 
suited to it, no crop, for soiling, equals it, except 
sainfoin, which is very like it in many particulars, 
and is much cultivated on the chalk soils of England. 
Lucern should be kept as free as possible from grasses 
and weeds at all times, and every spring, after the 
second year, it should be harrowed or raked very 
deeply : this will make the plants grow vigorously. 
A top dressing of oompost manure, or of vegetable 
ashes, soot, or any other enriching matter, should be 
applied every second year, immediately after a mow- 
ing ; and a dressing of lime, chalk, or gypsum should 
be given in the other years. A plentiful sprinkling 
of liquid manure after a mowing of the lucem is much 
to be recommended. Nothing causes more quick 
vegetation of the whole clover tribe than the am- 
monia which the liquid manure of cows and horses 
affords. Lucem, ig^hich is a native of warm and dry 
climates, does not suffer from drought ; its very long 
roots always find sufficient moisture in the depths of 
the soil ; yet showers which refresh other plants pro- 
mote the growth of lucern also. It is fit to be cut at 
least a fortnight earlier than clover. 

The most economical manner of using lucem is 
to give it green, as soiling, to all kinds of live stock. 
Milch cows thrive well on it, but as it is apt to fill 
greedy cattle with wind, if they eat it in too juicy a 
state, it should be cut a few hours, and exposed to 
sunshine, before it is given to them. Lucem hay is 
capital food for horses or cows, but it is very un- 
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economical not to keep a cow or two to eat lacem in 
its green state. No beast should ever be allowed to 
graze on lucem ; though the mouth of the cow will 
do no injury to the plants, her hoofs may, and the 
close grazing of sheep would destroy the crowns of 
the plants. 

If the land be not suited to lucem, I would add 
six perches and two-thirds to each of the six portions 
of ground allotted in the table, so that the regular 
successions, as laid down there, might be duly ob- 
served. Lucern should not take its regular yearly 
turn with other crops from one division of land to 
another. Since lucern lives and grows during many 
years and does not arrive at full vigour in a season 
or two, it would be wasteful to root it out while it 
continues growing and productive. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MANAGEMENT OP A TWO-ACRE FARM — CONTINUED. 

Suppose a cottage farmer to get possession of two 
acres of grass or old ley land at Michaelmas, he can 
bring it under cropping, on Mr. Tower's plan, in the 
shortest time as follows : — Let him. first dig forty-five 
perches very deeply, turning the grassy sides of the 
sods down, and laying them as evenly and closely as 
blocks of stone or wood are placed for pavement. 
On this portion, winter and spring vetches may be 
sown in drills, formed with a hoe, twelve inches apart, 
and raked in. Thus green food for cow-feeding in 
the next summer will be provided. Then let him 
dig forty-five perches in the same manner,* for wheat ; 
forty-five more at leisure, in the course of the winter 

* In ground in whicli grasses have rooted deeply, it will bo 
better to torn over the upper sod more lightly, and to cast ft 
seoond spit over it in order to smother the grasses effectually. 
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for spring oats (if the wire-worm do not infest the 
ground), with which clover may be sown ; ninety 
perches in the same way, either for winter or spring 
beans, as time may allow — and trench all the re- 
mainder during the winter, for potatoes, cattle beet, 
Swedish turnips, garden roots, and lucern if the soil 
suits it. So large a portion is to be laid apart for 
beans as they are a good preparatory crop for wheat ; 
they are profitable also, and raised with little labour, 
and this quantity of the land will exactly suit for the 
proportion of wheat to be sown every year according 
to the table. Manure will be necessary for the beans, 
or ley, unless the soil be very rich. Short dung or 
compost manure should in such case be spread on the 
surface before digging. 

Beans should be planted with a dibble, in rows 
sixteen inches apart, with eight inches between the 
holes (two and a half inches deep) in each row, and 
about three beans should be dropped in each hole, 
after which a rake should be passed, or a bush drawn 
over the rows to cover the seed. Winter beans 
usually ripen a fortnight earlier than spring beans, 
and the produce is generally greater. When stubble 
turnips are to follow, this early ripening is important. 
The quality of spring beans is usually better than 
that of winter beans, and the time for sowing them 
(February), interferes very little with other field 
labour, whereas the planting of winter beans may 
interfere much with wheat sowing. 

The crop of beans should be well hoed twice, so 
that the land shall be kept clean for the next crop. 
A cottage farmer will find a ready sale for beans, and 
he may reserve some for his pigs, before and after 
they are weaned. 

' The cottage farmer should sow his wheat with a 
dibber. Though holes for wheat are usually made in 
rows eight or nine inches apart, and six inches apart 
in the rows, we would recommend that in strong and 
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fertile soil, the holes should be ten inches in every 
direction, in order to admit of perfect hand. hoeing, 
and free circulation of air. The number of grains 
put into a hole will depend on the season of the year, 
and the distances of the plants from each other. 
Three or four grains, if dibbled before the middle of 
October, will be sufficient for each hole. The number 
of grains after that period should be about five or 
seven, according as the season advances. The holes 
need not be deeper than one, or one and a half inch 
for wheat, or for any sort of com. The cottage 
farmer may expect to have ten bushels of wheat on a 
rood of very productive soil. Though the ground 
may appear rather bare when the plants of wheat are 
ten inches apart, these having so much room for 
their growth, become more vigorous, have larger and 
fuller ears, andj are less likely to fall in wet seasons 
than if the stems were closer ; and therefore ten or 
even more bushels of wheat may be produced on a 
rood by such wide dibbling.* 

The cottage farmer should dibble barley and oats, 
but as these do not tiller or stock nearly so much as 
wheat, they do not require greater space than seven 
inches between the rows, and six inches between the 
plants in the row, and this space is sufficient for 
a narrow hoe to pass between the plants. Six or 
seven grains of barley, and eight or ten grains of 
oats are enough for each hole. A rood of well- 
tilled and fertile soil will produce about twelve 
bushels of barley, and sixteen or seventeen bushels 
of oats. 

Dibbling in any case causes a saving of seed, and 
clover may be sown after one hoeing of the spring 
weeds, and, this hoeing is a benefit gained. The 

• We have seen wheat dibbled at sixteen inches every way with 
good effect : and it is believed by some who have had long expe- 
rience, that when the seed is dibbled at this distance the produce 
is greatest. « 
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most ready maimer of marking out rows for dibbling 
is to take two lines, and to stump down an end of 
each at the proper distance of the rows from each 
other, and then go to the other end of the ground, 
and stump the lines there also, thus : A, B, 0, D, are 
the four stumps with the lines stretched 

A B 

D 

E F 

G 

The workman begins at A and dibbles to B, he then 
shifts the stump B to F, and goes on dibbling from 
D to C; he then shifts the stump A to E, which 
brings the line straight from F to E, he also removes 
the stump C, and sets it at Gr.* 

The chief advantages of dibbling beans and corn 
are the saving of seed, the regularity of the growing 
plants, and the facility afforded for hoeing the surface, 
which keeps it free from weeds. Seven women or 
boys will dibble an acre of com in a day; even so 
closely as eight or nine inches between the rows, and 
six inches between the holes in the rows ; when the 
distances are increased, the time and labour are, of 
course, lessened. It would be more easy to bring 
stubble or fallow land into immediate cropping, ac- 
cording to the plan laid down, than ley land, inas- 
much as the labour of digging and preparing it would 
be less. 

A man, without overworking himself, could 
roughly but very deeply dig fourteen inches deep 
from eight to ten perches of stubble land in a winter's 
day, and for many successive days; and if the 
winter's digging be well done, the spring digging 
will be more quickly executed. 

All the spring crops will not require to be put 
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into the grotind at the samo time ; for instance, if 
the setting of cabbages and beans, and early potatoes 
be commenced in February, the digging or forking 
of the soil for them may be easily done after the 
previous deep digging ; there will then be some weeks 
for digging the divisions intended for spring corn ; 
after this is over-ground, drills may be opened and 
completed for cattle beet. If lime, or compost of 
lime and earth, had been scattered over the surface 
intended for the main crop of potatoes, it will be only 
necessary at the planting season to dig at first narrow 
strips, thirty to thirty-six inches apart, into which 
the sets might be dibbled, without at that time dig- 
ging the spaces between the rows. Or drills, barely 
wide enough for receiving a due allowance of dung, 
might be planted and covered, and the spaces be- 
tween them, as in the other case, dug in the course 
of a month or six weeks afterwards, when the 
potato plants have clearly appeared ; thus time would 
be economised without any injury to the first or 
succeeding crop. The preparation for turnip land 
would not bo necessary until all other work was 
over. 

A spade is the best implement for digging loam 
or any crumbling soil, but a fork is better for digging 
clay, because it enters the ground more easily, and 
turns it over equally well. Dr. Tellowley's three- 
tined fork is probably the best for digging stiflT land. 
The fork part is 13i inches in length, and weighs 
10 lbs. ; the whole length is 3 feet 3J inches, and 
the wooden handle is 2 feet 2 inches. A workman 
will dig more clay land with it in a day than with a 
spade, and also with less fatigue. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ON COW KEEPING. 

As soon, in the spring, as the cottage farmer has 
vetches, clover, or TrifoUum incarnatum fit for cutting, 
he should provide himself with a milch cow to eat 
those crops while green, and thus supply almost all 
the manure he will require. The cow should be con- 
fined to her stall, except when led out to drink and 
move her limbs ; unless her owner have a right to 
graze her on some free land, in which case, no doubt, 
she will derive sonle benefit from the eujoyment of 
liberty throughout some hours of the day ; but the 
cottage farmer should not turn out his cow on his 
own field. The leaves of cattle beet will supply the 
cow with food in the months of October and Novem- 
ber. Cattle beet or carrots, and some soft sweet hay, 
with grains and pollard, or bean meal, potatoes, or 
Swedish turnips boiled and mixed together in a tub, 
with about half an ounce of salt at each meal, should 
be the cow's winter food. Turnips* of any kind are 
apt to give a disagreeable taste to milk and butter, 
and therefore are not to be recommended as food for a 
cow whose milk and butter are intended for the market. 
B>aw field beet does not give any disagreeable 
taste to milk and butter, and it certainly adds rich- 
ness to the milk. Some people scrape off the rind of 
the field beet, lest any of its fiavour should be com- 
municated to the milk and butter ; salt should always 
be given with it. With suitable soil, and plenty of 
manure for it, the cow-keeper should decidedly prefer 
field beet to turnips : on indifferent soil, turnips 
however yield much greater weight. A rood of field 

* A little nitre put into the pail into which the milk is to be 
drawn, or into the chum with the cream, will, in a great measnre, 
dissipate the unpleasant flavour given to milk and butter by raw 
turnips, cabbages, and potatoes. 
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beet, not transplanted but sown, and well-managed 
in every respect, ont to produce four or five tons' 
weight, besides sixty or seventy bushel baskets of 
beet leaves, calculating the rows to be two feet apart, 
and the plants eighteen inches from each other in the 
rows. 

Three stones (of 14 lbs.) of cattle beet will give 
three sufficient feeds per day to a cow, giving milk ; 
when dry, she should not get any roots, lest she 
should become fat ; hay alone will then sustain her 
body in good condition for the secretion of milk ; 
grains, bran, and mashes of all kinds, are only fit for 
a cow while giving milk. If a rood produces, as we 
have calculated, four or five tons' weight of cattle 
beet, and the cow consumes, on an average, 42 lbs. 
per day, it would maintain a cow, with hay, of course, 
during from 213 to 270 days : a rood would be suffi- 
cient for two cows during half the year, with other 
roots occasionally given for a change of diet, which 
is a very necessary thing to be attended to: Cows, 
like human creatures, relish a change of diet, and 
milch cows require it. The leaves of field beet are 
very good for cows, if given to them quite green and 
fresh. Until the plants have entirely ceased growing, 
no leaves should be stripped oflP, except as they begin 
to droop. Their drooping is a sure sign that they 
are no longer serviceable to the plant, and may be 
removed from it. 

The culture of field beet is as simple as that of 
Swedish turnips, and may be considered as exactly 
the same. After the land has been thoroughly 
worked, open drills, 26 inches apart ; fill them with 
short dung, and cover it ; roll, or with the spade level 
the ridges ; make holes, not more than an inch deep, 
12 inches apart ; drop three or four seeds into them, 
and cover them with the finger. When the plants 
are the size of a man's little finger, the supernumerary 
ones should be drawn ont so carefully as not to injure 
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the roots of the remaining plants. "Weeding and 
hoeing shonld be attended to for the remainder of the 
season. Half a pound of seed is enough for a rood : 
in dry weather the soaking of the seed for twenty 
hours, in tepid water will quicken its germination. 
The soundness of the seed, too, will be tested by this 
process. 

Food should be given to a cow in moderate quan- 
tities at a time, so that she may have leisure to chew 
the cud, digest her food, and eat again with appetite. 
A cow will sometimes go dry three or four months 
before calving, but she should be sold off as unprofit- 
able. 

A person who has but one cow, will act impru- 
dently in rearing her calf, unless it be of a very 
valuable breed, or he can spare the milk which it will 
require. If he rears a calf it should be one worth 
rearing. If the calf be 'reared, it should be removed 
altogether from its mother, after it has sucked the 
disturbed .milk, which acts as a wholesome medicine 
to the calf, while it also relieves the mother ; it should 
get about two quarts of new milk each day during 
the first week, four quarts the second, eight quarts 
the third. Afterwards three pints of oatmeal gruel, 
should be put into hot skim-milk, to make it milk- 
warm ; any sort of milk, may be given the fifth week, 
and if a little linseed or oil-cake be added, the in- 
creased vigour of the calf will repay the expense. 
An ill-fed calf will never make a fine beast, however 
well fed it may be when grown up. After five or six 
weeks, water may be mixed with milk and the porridge 
left off gradually, and at fourteen weeks the calf will 
be weaned, and able to feed on bran, tender grass, 
etc. A haadfnl of fresh hay or grass hung t.p by a 
string a little higher than the call's head, is perhaps 
one of the quickest methods of teaching it to eat. A 
calf should not be allowed to suck its mother, as it is 
difficult to wean a calf which has often done so, and 
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a COW feels so restless when her calf is taken from 
her, that it becomes difficult to milk her by hand ; 
besides, a calf may suck more than enongh when 
allowed to help itself without measure. By giving 
the above quantities, a calf of average size gets milk 
enough for its nourishment, and sufficient is left for 
family use. 

A good cow ought to ^ve at least 16 pints of 
milk a day on an average, during eleven months, 
that is 5392 pints and 250 lbs. of butter in a year. A 
cow gives most milk during the first three months 
after calving ; and the period of the year when milk 
flows most freely is in the first three summer months, 
from the joint effects of weather and fresh green 
food. 

It depends upon circumstances, whether a large 
quantity of poor milk or a moderate quantity of rich 
milk be more beneficial to a cottage farmer. If he 
lives near a town, and sells new milk, the greater the 
quantity of milk the better for him ; but if butter- 
making be his object, and he only wants skim-milk 
or butter-milk, the richer the milk the more beneficial 
for him, though the quantity may be small. 

A cow confined to a stall should be curried and 
wiped down, or brushed every day, so that her hide 
shall be kept perfectly clean. Her food should be 
given to her warm in winter. Her manger should be 
frequently washed, her stall kept sweet and clean, 
and in summer, if flies and gnats be disposed to 
torment her, she should be shaded from sunshine, and 
then insects will cease to sting her. 

There are so many good breeds, such as the 
Durham, Ayrshire, Hereford, Lancashire, Devon, 
Suffolk, and Jersey or Aldemey, that it is not easy 
to pronounce which is most suitable to the cottage 
farmer. Many counties have their favourite breeds 
of cattle, and the purchaser must be content with 
what the neighbourhood supplies. "We should, how- 
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ever, prefer a cow of ttie Durham sort (supposing 
plenty of food to be obtainable for ber) as an animal 
which has superior dairy qualities, is gentle in temper, 
bears confinement well, arrives very soon at maturity, 
and fattens quickly and to a great weight. The 
Ayrshire is excellent for the pail and the butcher, 
but is apt to become fat while giving milk. The 
English above-named are all excellent : the Devons 
are remarkable for the richness of their milk, but the 
quantity is not considerable. T\^e Jersey are good 
for the pail, but not for the butcher. There is a small 
breed brought from Brittany (where they are bought 
very cheaply) and sold in England as Jersey cows, 
which are suited to a cottager who has but a limited 
supply of cattle food. 

The milk of a cow, both as to quality and quan- 
tity, will principally depend on the sort of feeding 
she has. However, from the points of form in a cow, 
a judge of cattle will know whether a cow will be a 
good milker or not ; and he will look to her shape, 
as well as her ancestry, if he be a sensible and prac- 
tical man. The points most desirable in a milch cow 
I can tell in Dr. Anderson's verses better than in my 
own prose : — 

" She's long in her face, she's fine in her horn, 
She'll quickly get fat without cake or com; 
She's clear in her jaws, she's fall in her chin, 
She's heavy in flank, and wide in her loin ; 
She's broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 
A straight and flat back with never a hump ; 
She's wide in her hips and calm in her eyes, 
She's firm in her shoulders and thin in her thighs ; 
She's light in her neck and small in her tai]. 
She's wide in her breast and good at the pail; 
She's fine in her bone and silky in skin, 
She's a grazier's without, and a butcher's within." 

If a cow has all these good points, it matters not 
where or by whom she was reared, or of what race 
she is called; — ^if she is thus good and beautiful, 
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nothing more need be inquired about her; still as 
* like produces like/ it is safest to purchase one whose 
ancestry has been known to possess superior consti- 
tutions and milking properties. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DAIRY. 

A NORTH aspect is best for the dairy, because it is 
important to have it cool in summer. It is better 
not to have any door of communication between the 
dairy and the dwelling-house, lest impure air should 
thereby enter into the dairy. Flags make the best 
flooring for a dairy, as they are cooler than boards or 
bricks, and therefore good for the milk pans to rest 
upon in summer. 

The utensils required are a skimmer and churn, 
and pails, coolers, and crocks, according to the 
number of cows. Many persons use a hair sieve for 
straining milk, but as it is not easily kept clean, and 
is apt to become ^o furry that the milk passes through 
it with difficulty, it is better to use for strainifig a 
piece of coarse canvas, which is easily rinsed clean. 
Coolers made of zinc are the best; but tin ones, 
which are cheaper, are well-suited to the cottage 
farmer. Earthenware coolers, though very cheap at 
first, are dear in the end, because, even though they 
may escape breakage, they become unserviceable in 
the course of a year, as the glazing inside, which is 
necessary in order to prevent the milk and cream 
from sticking to the vessel, becomes rubbed off by 
the process of cleaning, however carefully it may be 
done. The circular form is the most convenient for 
coolers, with a diameter of from twenty -four to tliirty 
inches, and a depth of about seven inches. In shallow 
coolers, a greater surface of milk is exposed than iu 

3 
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deep ones, therefore, the milk drawn warm from the 
cow and poured into them cools more quickly (and 
this is desirable in mild or warm weather) than if it 
were put into deeper ones. In very cold weather the 
escape of warmth may be prevented, in a great 
measure, by placing a wooden lid over the cooler, of 
which the rim should be made so perfectly level that 
the board shall rest closely on it. Wooden coolers 
are commonly used, but they are not so good as 
metal ones, because they require a great deal of 
scouring and exposure to the sun or wind to keep 
them clean and sweet, whereas a slight rub from a 
towel frees the metal coolers from taint or smell, 
especially if bran or soda be mixed with the hot 
water, with which they should be cleaned. Every 
utensil belonging to the dairy should be kept per- 
fectly clean, and the woman who attends to it should 
be herself very cleanly in her dress and person ; and 
she should sponge the udder a^nd teats of cows, if they 
are in the least dirty, for milk is very easily tainted, 
and unless cleanliness in the management of it be 
strictly maintained, good cream aud butter cannot be 
had. 

Cows should be milked at regular hours in the 
morning and evening, to allow twelve hours for the 
due secretion of milk in the udder. Some few cows 
require, when in full milk, to be milked three times a 
day, the necessity for which is shown by the dropping 
of the milk from the distended udder ; but such cows, 
though excellent for the dairyman who sells new 
milk, are not good for the purpose of butter-making, 
because such milk is not rich. Great gentleness in 
handling the cow should be observed. A passionate 
person may render a cow (especially a young one) 
troublesome and even vicious, whereas, a soothing 
manner will effect what rough handling and a scold- 
ing voice cannot. Great care should be taken to milk 
the cow quite dry, because the last portion of milk 
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drawn is the richest. The usnal practice is, after the 
cows are milked nearly dry, to draw off the remaining 
milk, abont half a pint in quantity (which is called 
drippings or strippings), into a separate vessel. This 
rich milk is either put by in a small cooler, to supply 
the best cream for the tea table, or mixed with the 
other cream for churning. 

It is dangerous to milk a large quantify at once 
from a cow that has just calved. A small quantity 
at a time should be drawn till the milk vessels of the 
cow have recovered their contracting power. 

In the ordinary temperature of the air, the cream 
should be skimmed off in twelve hours, but in very 
cold weather, it frequently will not rise in less than 
twenty-four hours at the soonest, unless the dairy be 
artificially warmed by a pan of charcoal or a clear 
wood fire, from which no smoke should be allowed to 
issue. If cream be ripe, that is, fit for skimming, it 
vnll stick to the finger, when dipped into it, like 
paste, — or if the blade of a knife be put into the 
cream, and no milk rises into the slit when the knife • 
is drawn out, the cream is ripe. The most economical 
use of skim-milk is to give it to pigs. In many parts, 
of the country, skim-milk is not worth more than a 
halfpenny a quart, and if given to a pig, it would 
produce more than a pennyworth of pork or bacon. 

The best butter is that which is made from fresh 
cream, but generally, it is necessary to wait for some 
days, until cream enough is collected for churning. 
In very cold weather, it is usefal to pour boiling 
water into the churn; when the water is poured 
out, the heat of the chum will impart warmth to the 
cream. 

The American chum is decidedly the best kind 

of chum ; though more expensive than other churns, 

it does its work in a very few minutes, and so well, 

that it will soon pay for its extra cost. The butter, 

. when taken from the chum, should be put into pure. 
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cold spring water, and sprinkled slightly with fine 
salt, in order to clear it from every drop of milk ; it 
should then be kneaded well with clean hands, and 
lastly formed into rolls or pounds, if it is to be dis- 
posed of in a iresh state. If it is kept over, it should 
be packed in a crock or firkin, with a sufficiency of 
salt scattered through it, and a heavy sprinkling on 
the top. 

Cheese making generally is hardly within the cot- 
tage farmer's province ; however, potato cheese is made 
in France, as follows : — Take 4 lbs. of mealy potatoes 
and reduce them, when boiled, to a fine pulp. Add 
2 lbs. of sour milk and some salt ; knead the mixture 
together, then cover it. At the end of three or four 
days knead it again, then hang it up to drain, and 
when sufficiently drained, put it into a mould and 
place it in the shade for a fortnight to dry ; after- 
wards put it into a close vessel in a dry place. It 
will improve with age. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON PIG-KEEPING. 

Cottagers who are in the habit of keeping pigs 
buy one or more at the age of fourteen or twenty 
weeks. Where a cow is kept, the rinsings of the 
churn and milk vessels, the washings of pots and 
dishes, and whatever sour milk can be spared for 
them, will, with clover, lucem, boiled turnips, cab- 
bages, field beet, and any offal from the field or 
garden, keep these pigs in growing condition until 
towards the close of the year, when bran, pollard, 
and at last barley-meal should be given to them, with 
potatoes or other boiled roots. Those who start with 
two pigs in summer phonld kill one of them at Christ- 
mas and the other in March following. With two 
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acres and a cow, a man might most advantageously 
keep a breeding sow. Let him buy, in summer, a 
sow eight or nine months old, and gone with young. 
By feeding her well, her growth and condition will 
be improving, and afterwards, while suckling seven 
or eight young pigs (a fair average number of a 
litter) for three or four weeks, until they are fit for 
sale as roasting pigs, she will not- become thin, and 
she will become thoroughly fat for bacon by the end 
of the year. This is the most economical of all 
methods of pig-keeping. 

The profit of pig-keeping mainly depends on 
having some sort of milk, which remarkably assists 
the growth of pigs. A cottage farmer who lives 
near a brewery or distillery, where he can procure 
grains or wash, can also keep pigs with great profit, 
if he have a garden. 

Pigs should have dry and clean litter on a floor 
some inches higher than their yard ; their troughs 
should also be clean, and no rain should be allowed 
to penetrate to their beds. Boards, if not closely 
laid over a hqllow space into which the urine of the 
pigs will drop, and from which it can be conducted 
to the dung pit or cistern, form the warmest flooring, 
and keep the litter in a dry state, which is important 
if litter be scarce. The skins of the pigs should be 
frequently curried or scrubbed with a wet brush and 
soap suds ; this gives them great satisfaction, and 
tends to their health. A scurfy skin is a sure sign 
of an unthriving condition ; but pigs kept clean, 
well-fed, getting some milk, and frequently washed, 
have always a ruddy skin, which shows their healthy 
state. 

A brood sow has sometimes proved as profitable 
as a little cow, — but milk is all-important to family 
comfort, and the keeping of pigs should not be 
thought of in preference to cow-keeping. A sow, 
however, that farrows a litter of ten or twelve 
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youngsters twice a year, and rears them nntil they 
are sold for 12s. each, is a valuable animal ; and con- 
sidering that she can be bought for much less than a 
cow, and be so much more cheaply fed, greater pro- 
portional profit will be obtained by her than from an 
ordinary cow. • 

The Berkshire and Hampshire swine are so thrifty, 
so easily fattened, and so handsome, that they are 
among the best sorts. The Cumberland and Suffolk 
breeds are also excellent. 

When a sow is going to farrow, care should be 
taken that her allowance of litter be small, and that 
the straws be cut into short pieces, lest the young 
pigs should be smothered in their bed. The best and 
cheapest feeding for a sow, before farrowing, is an 
abundance of boiled Swedish turnips, mixed with a 
little bran, and wash from the kitchen. Immediately 
after farrowing, she should get some warm oatmeal 
or barley-meal gruel, with a quart of beer in it; 
afterwards, turnips, refuse potatoes, parsnips, or beet, 
boiled, with pollard, and the rinsings of milk vessels, 
etc., will be an excellent dietary for her. At the age 
of three weeks or a little sooner, the young ones will 
eat grains of barley, which should be given to them, 
two or three times a day ; a few beans also, should 
be thrown to them : these will stimulate their growth 
very much, and may be given, if without barley, at 
the rate of half a pint a day for each pig, with boiled 
roots, etc. They should be weaned when eight or 
ten weeks old, and for a short time nourished .with 
beans in small quantities. 

Potatoes, with barley-meal, or peas-meal, is the 
best meal for fattening bacon pigs : beans, though 
they fatten, make the fat too hard; and bacon mer- 
chants say that the fat of potato -fed bacon or pork 
is firmer and taJces the salt better than the meat of 
either meal or bean-fed pigs. A vessel of pure water 
should be kept in the pig-stye when pigs are feeding 
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on this kind of food. The mosfc approved weight for 
a bacon pig is from one and a half to two hundred- 
weight. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON BEES AND POULTBY. 

There is no expense in keeping bees, except a few 
pounds of coarse sugar and sweet wort, to make 
syrup for them occasionally in winter. They provide 
themselves with food from the blossoms of all the 
plants within their reach. The early blossoms of the 
gooseberry and currant, and the earliest flowers of 
the garden, and then those successively of clover, 
potatoes, beans, and the wild ones which they find in 
woods and commons, supply them with their choicest 
food. They live by their own exertions, and it is not 
the rarest and most beautiful flowers which aflbrd the 
best honey, but those which abound in the open field 
as well as in the garden. For full directions on 
bee-keeping we recommend Taylor's " Bee-keeper's 
Manual," the most complete book on the subject.* 

The cottage farmer with two acres ought to keep 
poultry, especially ducks, which occasion no trouble, 
and do no mischief: they do not scratch up seeds 
and growing plants ; ducks do not require regular 
feeding; they may be allowed to waddle through 
any cropped field, where they employ themselves 
usefully in gobbling up snails, slags, and other deli- 
cacies of the kind, which are better out of the farmer's 
way. Thus they principally feed themselves, and as 
they lay many eggs in the spring, and rear their 
youn^with very little assistance, six ducks and a 
drake may be profiably kept by a cottage farmer who 

* The Bke-keepb&'s Manual. By Ebnrt Tatlob. Prioe 48. 
Groombridge and Song, London. 
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has a field and a pond, or a stream of water in which 
they may dabble, as they must have water, except 
when they are being fattened for the spit : they re- 
quire but little oats or meal. As the cottage farmer 
with only two acres might as well think of maintain- 
ing an elephant as a flock of turkeys ; and as geese 
are out of the question, without a privilege of grazing 
them, and the convenience of waier, beyond ducks, 
the cottage farmer with only two acres should con- 
tent himself with keeping common fowls. 

The cheapest modes by which a stock of fowls 
can be raised is by procuring a hen, suppose of the 
Dorking or any other approved breed, that will both 
lay and sit diligently. If a hen be obtained that sits 
in the summer, her owner will soon have a sufficient 
stock creeping up. It is not desirable that the cot- 
tage-farmer should keep varieties of fowls; though 
persons who have lodges, and court-yards, and pad- 
docks, can gi*atify their taste for variety without 
inconvenience, the cottage farmer should be content 
with one pure kind of fowls, such, however, as the 
great city poultry- dealers seek for principally. 

For restraining any poultry from doing mischief, 
and yet allowing them sufficient space for air and 
exercise, part of the field or garden nearest to the 
house might be fenced off as a poultry-yard. The 
most simple and secure fence for a poultry-yard is 
" One of slabs set on end, six or seven feet high, or 
any thinnings of fir or other trees, split and put 
close together, fastened by a rail at the top and 
another near the bottom, and pointed sharp, to pre- 
vent the poultry flying over, for they never attempt 
this, although it is so low. By keeping the feathers 
of one of the wings pf such fowl clipped, they "yill be 
disabled from flying over the fence. 

The enclosed space should be perfectly drained, 
(if the soil be not naturally dry) paved, and covered 
with fine gravel, and there should bo some con- 
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trivance by which clear water can he led into it. 
Part of the enclosed space should be under turf, to 
afford recreation to the fowls, which delight in search- 
ing for worms and insects. 

A cottage farmer with from ten to twenty acres 
might make much gain by rearing and fattening 
turkeys (of the large and dark-coloured sort), pro- 
vided he fences off a grass field for them, in which 
they may range about in search of insects, when 
there are no stubbles open to them. In Ireland, 
where small farms are common, turkeys used to be 
reared in great numbers by the farmers* wives, who, 
before poultry could be brought so quickly as now to 
England for sale, thought themselves sufi&ciently paid 
for their trouble and cost of rearing if they got from 
Ss. to 4<8. a couple for them at Michaelmas. Since 
fat turkeys are now worth, in the great markets, 
from 68, to lbs, each, and corn and other food are as 
cheap as at the period when turkeys of the same sort 
might have been bought for 4*. or 6s, each, it is 
pretty clear that a great profit may be made of them 
by the same class of little farmers now. A man who 
has a run of grass land, and the means of cultivating 
cabbages, turnips, field beet, etc., has the power of 
rearing and feeding turkeys, without much barley or 
oatmeal ; and he cannot more profitably use whatever 
grain he may have, after giving a due share to his 
pigs, than by rearing and fattening these noble birds, 
which, when once reared, are extremely hardy. 

Sun-flowers and lettuces, which may be sown in 
vacant spots, that might otherwise be profitless, are 
very useful and inexpensive for poultry. The seeds 
of the sun- flower are abundant, and are relished by 
fowls. Geese, ducks, and turkeys are very fond of 
lettuces, which if chopped up with bran or meal, 
assist much in their support. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE CULTUEE OF A COTTAGE FARM OF TEN ACRES. 

A FAEM of ten acres and a farm of two acres shonld 
be cultivated alike in respect of spade labour and 
alterations of white and green crops ; but the 
farmer of ten acres may have occasion to alter his 
system of cropping, or at least the proportions of his 
market crops, according to the rise or fall in the 
value of such productions. 

The prevailing culture in England is according to 
the Norfolk system, which is one of four courses, 
viz. : turnips, barley, clover, wheat, and the same 
again. The merit of the Norfolk system consists in 
these particulars ; that two corn crops do not imme- 
diately follow each other ; that the turnip crop, being 
eaten by sheep on the ground, and therefore manured 
and trodden by them, prepares light land, such as 
that of Norfolk generally, for barley, .and that the 
roots of clover, in* the next succession, bind the soil 
and render it firm for wheat. It has been found that 
clover does not succeed every fourth year on the 
same ground during a long course, therefore farmers 
have begun to sow it but once in eight years on the 
same ground, substituting vetches, Italian rye-grass, 
or some other artificial grass in its place occasionally. 
It is proved, also, that the same kinds of turnips do 
not succeed in the same soil every fourth year ; 
changes, therefore, have been introduced into the 
Norfolk system, by which other green crops take a 
turn in the rotations. 

The ten-acre farmer, who ought to keep milch 
cows and not sheep, will find field beet and carrots 
would answer him better than turnips, on suitable 
soil (unless he fattens cattle).* Such variations 

* A mucli greater weight of turnips than of field heet is usually 
obtained from the same extent of laud. 
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from the Norfolk system do not oppose its general 
rule or principle, viz. : that green crops of some kind 
should intervene between corn crops. 

The true Norfolk course, though well-suited to 
barley soil, is not good for a strong clay soil, for 
which neither barley nor turnips (especially if eaten 
on the field) are fit crops. On such soil, wheat, oats, 
and beans ought to come as frequently as possible in 
the rotation : the course then becomes one of six or 
more years, and ceases to be the Norfolk one. 

A cottage farmer might advantageously cultivate 
flax, if local circumstances were favourable. To 
render the culture of flax profitable, mills in the 
neighbourhood, for preparing the straw of the flax 
for market, and persons acquainted with the manner 
of taking off the seeds, by a process called rippling^ 
and with the general management of the crop, would 
be necessary at the commencement of flax^cultivation 
in any place. In the north of Ireland, all the small 
farmers understand the treatment of flax from first to 
last, and they find it one of their most money-making 
crops. 

When com is very cheap, and pork and bacon are 
sufficiently dear for the farmer's interest, the CQttage 
farmer might turn his barley and oats to more profit 
by fattening pigs with them, than by taking the com 
to market. 

A farmer, having cows which from age or any 
other circumstances require to be fattened off, would 
find it more profitable to give his barley, ground into 
meal, to such cows, than to sell the barley. Oat-meal 
is not so good for fattening cattle as barley-meal. 
Four pounds of barley-meal per day would be a suffi- 
cient allowance for a cow, with a moderate quantity 
of Swedish turnips or potatoes, and fourteen pounds of 
hay ; with that quantity of meal, she will fatten much 
sooner than with a larger quantity of turnips and hay. 

Good potatoes bring a very fair price : the cottage 
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farmer who has potatoes to sell, finds them very pro- 
fitable, if they escape disease, and produce as in old 
times. And if milk and butter, obtained by other 
green crops, bring a reasonably high price, the cottager 
has not cause of complaint as the large farmer has, 
who raises a vast deal more of wheat, according to 
the established system of farming than he consumes, 
and who depends upon the sale of that wheat, in a 
great degree, for paying the expenses of labour, and 
returning just interest on the large money capital 
which he expends in the management of his farm. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ON FLAX AND RAPE. 

The best soil for flax is a sandy loam, but any 
good wheat or barley soil, if not gravelly, is fit for 
flax. Very rich land would produce flax of too 
luxuriant and coarse a quality ; for this reason, except 
on poor sandy soil, a crop of corn should be taken 
immediately before that of flax, and dung should 
never be applied to the flax crop itself. If a crop of 
wheat (manured) be taken before it, flax, with clover 
seeds may come next, instead of a barley crop, with 
decided profit, in those districts where it is still the 
bad custom to sow barley after wheat ; because flax, 
at the present day, is more valuable than barley, and 
also because the preparation of the wheat stubble for 
flax would keep the land in clean order for clover. 

Flax may be sown after turnips, potatoes, etc., on 
land not too rich from previous manuring ; but it 
is more profitable to grow com directly after these 
manured crops, and then flax. Experience has proved 
that flax is of better quality after com than after any 
green crop. On rich loamy soil, good for beans and 
-vrheat, and also for flax, it might come in third in 
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the order of snccessions, viz. : 1 beans (manured), 2 
wheat, 3 flax. If flax should come in place of field 
beet or any other root crop, necessary for the winter 
keep of cattle, a sufficient quantity of green crops 
should be gi'own under every circumstance, in some 
suitable rotation ; and yet a portion of a farm might 
be given up to a rotation in which flax could be 
introduced in place of established crops. 

Flax should not be sown on newly broken-up ley ; 
a crop of oats should be first sown on such land and 
then flax. Stubble land should be twice ploughed 
and harrowed, to clean it from weeds, in the course 
of the autumn and winter; in spring it should be 
again ploughed and harrowed, and rolled if any clods 
remain unbroken. The seed should then be sown 
broadcast and rather thickly, and covered by a small 
seed harrow. The only after-culture necessary is 
weeding until the flax is ripe for pulling. The 
weeding should be begun when the flax is about 
three inches high, and care should be taken to remove 
every weed so carefully, that the flax shall not be in 
any degree matted by this work ; to prevent it, the 
weeder ought to press the stems one way. The flax 
will be ripe for pulling when about two-thirds of the 
stem become yellow, and lose the leaves in pulling. 
The long and short stems should be drawn separately, 
so that they may be of equal lengths for the opera- 
tions of rippling, and of steeping. 

The seed which used to be lost in steeping, is now 
generally saved, and warm water, instead of the cold 
water of ponds, is used for steeping the straw, by 
which means the quality, and therefore the value, of 
flax is improved. The process of drying it also, is 
rendered more simple, by means of machinery. 

Flax seed, or linseed, as it is also called, is in 
great demand for fattening cattle, as is proved by 
the fact that two millions of pounds sterling have 
been paid yearly by our farmers, to foreign countries. 
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for the seed, for tile purposes of sowing and feeding 
cattle. 

Holland, Belgium, and the north of Ireland, are 
the countries in which flax is best cultivated and 
managed. In the case of the Belgian treatment of the 
flax, it is to be observed that the manure is in a liquid 
form, and applied to a sandy soil. In the warm 
summer climate of Belgium, the effects of the liquid 
manure pass quickly away, and the natural porous- 
ness of the soil prevents it, even when manured, from 
producing the rank and coarse-fibred flax which such 
manuring would probably cause in our moister cli- 
mate and richer soil. The Belgian farmers depend 
upon flax and rape mostly for producing money ; the 
other crops they principally consume by their families, 
and the cattle which produce the large quantities of 
manure, that enable them to raise so many exhausting 
crops as wheat, flax, and rape, in a single rotation. 

The cottage farmer will find flax more profitable 
than rape on a soil fit for it ; but on a cold, clay soil 
(which is unfit for flax), rape may be grown with 
great advantage : it produces a greater weight of 
seed to the acre than wheat does of com, and it now 
brings a higher price in our markets, by the quarter, 
than wheat. 

The most economical way of raising a crop of 
rape for seed is to sow the seeds in a bed early in 
July, and dibble the plants in rows, fifteen inches 
apart every way, in the latter end of autnmn, after 
the stubble land has been well-dug and manured. 
The rape plants should be kept quite free from weeds 
by hoeing and moulding, as long as the hoe can be 
introduced. The seed pods of the plants will fill and 
ripen in June and July, but care should be taken to 
cut the crop before the pods are fully ripe, else much 
of the seed will be shed upon the ground. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE CULTURE OP A COTTAGE FARM OF TWENTY 

ACRES. 

The system of cnlture suitable for ten acres is equally 
SO for twenty acres, as to the proportions and rota- 
tions of the crops ; but the culture of twenty acres 
will require the labour of a horse. The plough, the 
harrow, and the cart will, for the most part, be used 
instead of the spade, the rake, and the wheel- barrow ; 
and the horse-drill and the horse-hoe will, in most 
cases, supersede the dibble and the hand-hoe. The 
tillage of twenty acres should not require the constant 
labour of a horse, as two horses are sufficient for fifty 
acres, under a regular system of husbandry; one 
horse, according to this proportion, would be one- 
fifth of his time, or about sixty-two days (not reckon- 
ing Sundays) idle ; unless, therefore, the horse could 
earn something for its owner, by extra work off the 
farm, it would not be fully employed. If two cottage 
farmers, having twenty or twenty-five acres and one 
horse each, agree to yoke their horses together for 
ploughing (and harrowing) they can thus assist each 
other, and get over the ploughing. But some differ- 
ences may occur in this arrangement ; for instance, 
the horses may be ill-matched in step and strength. 
In shallow and very sandy soil, a strong, well-fed 
horse could, though slowly, plough without assist- 
ance ; and if a man were to follow in the furrow and 
loosen the soil and subsoil below with a digging-fork, 
the want of another horse would not be experienced ; 
but in clay soil it would be impossible for a single 
horse to do the work. 

A cow is often yoked with a horse to plough and 
harrow, by the Belgian and German peasantry, and 
sometimes two cows are yoked together ; and oxen, 
in all countries, are commonly used for ploughing, 
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either together only, or with horses, but the step of 
a cow or ox and that of a horse, and their strength 
of draught may be so unequal, as to make them bad 
yoke-fellows. We do not see why a cottage farmer 
with twenty acres may not use two cows for plough- 
ing, instead of & horse, or why he may not employ 
two oxen and fatten them for the butcher, after the 
season's work has been completed. 

By keeping a horse, the cottage farmer will be 
saved a great deal of manual labour ; he will be able 
to drill all his crops with a plough, and hoe and 
mould them rapidly, with the aid of his horse, and 
therefore there will be more time left to attend to 
other matters. No one could possibly cultivate 
twenty acres with the spade. Besides, horse-manure 
is much more beneficial on a farm (but especially 
on a clay soil) than any other kind of farm-yard 
inanure. 

Before purchasing a horse, the cottage farmer 
should calculate beforehand whether it will not be 
cheaper for him to hire men to assist him in digging 
his land, as often as it may require it, and in putting 
out manure with a wheelbarrow, than to sink money 
in the purchase of a horse, plough, cart, and tackling, 
and expend in the keeping of that horse, and in the 
value of the labour* of the person who attends it, what 
must at least amount to £35 a year. There is also 
to be considered the wear and tear of the horse, and 
its liability to infirmity or death by disease or acci- 
dent ; therefore, circumstances must decide for or 
against the economy of horse-keeping. . 

The horse should be always kept in stable, for if 
pastured, its manure will be profitless, and ground 
will be wasted (as in the case of cows pastured) as 
shown. in the chapter on cow-keeping. A farm-horse 
should have about 14 lbs. of hay, 7 lbs. of straw cut 
into chaff and mixed with 7 lbs. of oats and 3 lbs. of 
beans per day ; and for a change, steamed or boiled 
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potatoes OP Swedish turnips may be given three or 
four times a week at night, or more frequently if 
these roots be plentiful and hay scarce. In this case, 
hay may be dispensed with altogether, and good 
straw or the haulm of beans, chopped and boiled, 
given instead. Bruised furze makes an excellent 
substitute for either hay or straw, but with this a 
more liberal allowance of oats will be necessary ; 
neither potatoes nor turnips should be given with 
farze, which is of a relaxing nature. The food of a 
working-horse should not be either too binding or 
too relaxing, and therefore, there should be due pro- 
portions of oats, hay, or straw with the other sorts 
of food mentioned. If the farmer cultivates barley 
(which, in our climate, is not considered good for 
horses) and not oats in his rotations, he need not 
buy oats for his horse, if he gives clover, hay, carrots, 
and other roots in sufficient quantities. We have 
stated that a well-fed horse ought to have oats to 
keep him in very good working order, but in point 
of fact, he is rarely thus well-fed by small farmers ; 
but the consequence is, that the value of their horses 
is lowered accordingly. 

The hours of feeding a horse should be regular, 
and frequent, whatever be the food. " Of all animals, 
he has the smallest stomach relative to his size." 
Unlike the cow, the horse cannot bring up his food 
from the stomach to chew : he has no room in it for 
spare food, and after moderate work, returns eagerly 
to his manger, which shows that he has a rapid diges- 
tion, and that his stomach requires to be frequently 
iilled. Oat straw is somewhat more nourishing than 
that of barley, and barley a degree more so than 
wheat straw. Fresh threshed oat straw is much 
relished by horses, and if not too closely threshed, 
quite a luxury, and much more nourishing than bad 
hay for them. The horse which gts a mess of any 
warm or nutritious food after its day's work, with a 

4 
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small quantity of hay or straw, so cnt that it can be 
eaten in a short time, has the advantage of having 
its stomach filled quickly, instead of being obliged to 
pull straws out of a rack for many hours before its 
hunger is satisfied and it can take rest. 

Bean straw ranks in point of nourishment with 
wheaten straw, but the haulm of peas is considerably 
more nourishing than that of beans, and even more 
80 than oaten straw. Whatever be its food, the 
horse should not be stinted. A farmer ought to have 
pride in keeping his horse in a fat and sleek condition. 
Horses ill-fed, even though they be not over-worked, 
do not last so long, and are more subject to diseases, 
than horses that are sufficiently fed ; therefore, for 
economy sake, they ought to be well-fed. 

Soft food, such as potatoes, turnips, etc., is espe- 
cially necessary for old horses, whose teeth can neither 
chew corn or straw and coarse hay without great 
difficulty. To an old horse, whose teeth have lost 
their full powers, a feed of bran is more useful and 
satisfying than one of com, most of which passes 
through its stomach undigested. The mixing of 
chaff with com causes a horse to chew every grain of 
the com, and since many horses swallow com vora- 
ciously, without half chewing it, the mixing of chaff 
with com is a good and saving practice. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

FARM OFFICES. 

Farms of ten or twenty acres, cultivated on the 
foregoing system, will require cow sheds, of length 
suited to the number of cows and calves to be kept, 
fitted with feeding boxes, posts, and iron chains, for 
confining the cattle by the head, at proper distances 
from each other ; a dairy room, a little bam, a tool 
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house, root liouso ; and pip^-stiee, with paved yards, 
divided from each other, for store and fat pigs, and 
for brood sows and their young ones, when weaned, 
will be absolutely necessary. One of the greatest 
wants which a fanner who keeps all his live stock 
house-fed can experience, is that of sufficient room 
for them, accordingly as they increase ; therefore, he 
should not be too much limited in the beginning, as 
to extent of ofl&ces. A farm of twenty acres will 
require no niore oflBces than have been already men- 
tioned, except a stable for one or two horses, and a 
shed large enough to hold a cart, plough, harrow, 
and horse hoe. 

The materials of which the offices of a small farm 
should be built, must depend on the circumstances in 
which the occupier of the farm stands, whether he 
is the owner of the farm, or only the tenant, and in 
the former case, as to his means of providing durable 
materials, or otherwise. Few landlords would find it 
their interest to erect buildings of any description on 
a farm of ten or even twenty acres, because the same 
buildings would nearly suit a iarm of fifty or more 
acres. But, supposing there is no difficulty in provid- 
ing materials for the farm offices, the best materials 
are — stone, or brick and mortar, for walls, and slates 
or pan-tiles for roofs, and in the long run the most 
economical — because the most durable materials for 
farm offices. But if any circumstances induce the 
holder of the cottage farm or his landlord to use 
cheaper materials, he may substitute for bricks, 
stones, tiles, and slates, walls of well- tempered clay, 
regularly and neatly raised, which will, if protected 
from rain by a roof with a wide eave, last a consider- 
able time. Thatch is so perishable, and so liable to 
fire, that it is not to be recommended in any case, in 
place of slates or tiles. Walls made with wooden 
frames and clay mortar are, in some localities, very 
convenient and inexpensive. Much depends on the 
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quality of the clay that may be obtained for walls, 
and on the presence or absence of building stones 
from the land on which the buildings are to be erected ; 
and also upon the scarcity or abundance of timber in 
the neighbourhood. Farm timber answers economi- 
cally and well for the walls and partitions of farm 
oifices, if the outer sides be thickly coated with coal 
tar or pitch. Covered gutters should lead from the 
flooring of the cattle sheds to the plaoe which receives 
the liquid manure. 



The following books will be found usefal to the Cottage 
Farmer : 

THE CULTIVATED PLANTS OF THE FARM. By 
John' Dokaldson. Comprising complete Treatises on the Cul- 
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12mo, cloth, price 3«. 6^., post free for 42 stamps. 

PROFITABLE GARDENING, a Practical Guide to the 
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ment of Poultry, Annuals for the Flower Ghrden, The Horse, 
Fruit Trees and Fruit-bearing tShrubs, Cattle, The Garden 
Frame, The Greenhouse. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d., post free for 42 
stamps. 

MARKET GARDENING. Giving in detail the various 
methods adopted by Gkirdeners iu growing the Strawberry, 
Rhubarb, Filberts, Early Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea Kale, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, Beans, Peas, Brussels Sprouts, 
Spinach, Radishes, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Water 
Cress, etc. By James Cutbill, F.R.H.S. Price !«., post free 
' for 12 stamps. 

Messrs. Groombbtdg-e avd Sons will forward either of the 
above books on receipt of postage stamps. 
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FERN CULTURE MADE EASY. 

BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S. 

ILLirSTEATBD WITH WOODCUTS AND COLOUEED PLATES. 

Contents. — Ferns in General. Fern Collecting. How to Form an Outdoor 
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THE ROSE BOOK: 

A FaACTIOAL TBEATISE OH 

THE CULTURE OF THE ROSE; 

Comprising the Formation of the Bosarium, the Characters of Species and Varieties 

Modes of Propagating, Planting, Pruning, Training, and Preparing fov 

Exhibition, and the Management of Roses in all Seasons. 

BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S. 

Contents.— The Families of Wild Roses. The Families of Cultivated Roses. 
Summer Roses. Forming the Rosarium. Culture of Roses in the open Ground. 
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ITS VABIETIES, MAKAGEMENT, AJSTD BSEEDINa. 
With FortraiU of the Author's oum Birds, 

By the Bev. FRANCIS SMITH. 

Contains descriptions of all the Different Varieties of this popular 
Hoosehold Favourite, illustrated with Coloured Portraits of Birds in 
the possession of the Author. With this book every care has been 
taken to produce the most complete Manual ; while the Illustrations, 
general appearance of the volume, and low price at wMch it is 
issued, wiU render it the most popular work on the subject. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"To the Tererend gentleman who giret us this book we owe much; II It lo 
admirably done as to be thoroughly perfect as far as the sabject goes. He tells na 
ererything about the canary, and in the pleasantest manner, enlivening his story 
with many anecdotes. Years of thought and study, and familiarity with his 8i\bject 
in all its bearings, have enabled him to tell us everything needful to be knowh by 
those who keep the bird — one or maay : how best to be its friend and its doctor; 
how to improve without impairing nature; how, in a word, the eztremest amount of 
eigovment mar be derived from the cultivation of those delicious little inmntes of 
our nomes. The book is a delightful book ; it may give pleasure to those who do not 
keep the birds ; but to those wlio do it will be indispensable."— i/W Journal. 

" A tasteful little book, written evidently by an enthusiast in the study of the 
beautiful and innocent creatures whose habits he describee. It is likely to make 
the canary a greater favourite than ever." — Morning Star. 

"A large amount of pleasure combiued with much curious Information maybe 
easily enjoyed by families or young folks who choose to follow Mr. Smith's direc- 
tions. The book is written in a pleasing style, and will take its place as a popular 
manual and an ornament for the drawing-room table." — The Student. 

" The style in which the author details the various incidents connected with his 
little pets IS so pleasant and so alluring, that really one feels inclined on laying down 
the book to rush out forthwith to the nearest dealer, and without delay secure the 
necessary material for the formation of an aviary." — City Press. 

" This volume contains matter valuable to all who are interested in its subject ; 
while to those who haye never paid attention to the canary the work can hardly fail 
to open up a source of attraction. The reverend author is an enthusiastic lover of 
the Dird, and the result of his experience should find favour with all who share hia 
tnihvMMmJ'^Olasgow Herald,, 
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Small birds, to poison 
Snails A worms crawlii^ 

up trees, to prevent 
Sting of a bee, to cure 
Thrips, Ac, on cucum- 
bers, to kill 
Timber treee, to poison 
Tobacco water, a cheap 
•— to prepare Britisib* 

grown 
Tomtits, to poison 
Trees, on open walls, te 

fumigate 

for snails 

for earwigs 

for mice 

Trap for cockroaches 
Tulips, Ac. to expand 
Turuips, from fly, to en- 
sure a crop of [sr^p 
Vines from bleeding, to 

peaches, Ar , wach for 

•— — todestroyred spider or 

to kill mealy-bug on 

Walnuts with their shells 

clean, to preserve 
Wash to prevent cattle 

barking trees 

for vines, peaches, Ac 

Wasps' nestSi to destroy 
Waterproof composition 

for calico 
Weed and worms ingravel 

walks, to kill 
White flowers red, to turn 
Wire worm, to pro tec c 

from, carnation 
Worms en laMms,to> estroy 
Woud, sehitioB to preserve 
Woodlire, trai for 
— — to kill [tory ol 

— — to cleat* a co'iserva- 
Zino labels, to rauke uik 

for [indelible 1 oi 

— - to make blacklei S 
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GBOOMBBI DOE'S GIFT BOOKS. 

20 Illnstrated Volnmes. Price One Shilling. 

SLEGANTLY BOUND FOR PRESENTATION 
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1. UNION JACK, and Other 

BtoriM. Bt Mn. 8. 0. Halk. Con- 
taining *' Union Jack/' " Mammft 
IfiUy,^ •'Fanny's Fancies." 

% THE TOWN OF TOTS, and 
CHher stories. By Saba Wood. Coo- 
daining "TheTown of Toys," •*Hope 
Deferred," «TheMeriTales." 

IL NO.MAN'S LAND, and 
Other Stories. ByT.MiLLiB. Con- 
taining <* Ko-Man's Land/' "Sweet 
BpriogTime/' "Golden A.ntnmn." 

4 THESBASPLEENWORT, 
and Other Stories. By the Anthor 
of the " Hum ov Bbdcltvvb/' etc. 
OonUining "The Sea Spleenwort," 
•«The Mica at Play," " The Strayed 
Falcon." 

6. LOITIE'S HALP-SOVB- 
BBIGN, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 
SussaulOeat. Containing "Lottie's 
Half-bovereign/' "Masio from the 
Mountain/' " My Longest Walk/' 

6 THE SHEPHERD LORD. 
and Other Stories. By JuuaCobitib. 
Containing " The Shepherd Lord," 
•* Herewardthe Brave." "Caldas« 
a Story of Stonebenge." 

7. THE CAPTIVE'S 
DAUGHTBB, and Other Stories. 
By W. Ubabd Hilltabo. Con- 
taining " The Captive's Daoghter," 
•«The LitUe Trapper/* "The 
Planter's Son.'* 

a THE ORPHANS 07 ELF- 

HOLM, and Other Stories. By 
Fbabcbs Browmb. Containing "The 
Orphans of Elxhohn," "The Poor 
CottsiD/* " The Young Foresters." 

•.WHEN WE WERE 
TOUNG, and Other Stories. By 
the Author of ** A Trap to Catok 
A Subbbam." Containing ** When 
We Were Young," "Ooraline," 
"Helena's Duties.'* 

7jO. NOT CLEVER, and Other 
stories. By Fbavobs M. Wil- 
Sbaham. Containing "NotClerer/* 
** Adventure on the Black Mons- 
tain/' " Exiles of Beresov." 

11. DEAR CHARLOTTE'S 
BOYS, and Other Stones. By 
XxiLT Tatlob. Containing " Dear 
Charlotte's Boys/' " Bliis Gordon of 
BoltoiiFam,''"PiiKpUsaadBlaN/' * 



13. THE STORY OF 

NELSON, and Other Stories. By 
W. II. O. KiBOSTON. Containing 
"The Story of Nelson/' "Grateinl 
Indian," "Boatswain's Son." 

18. BLIND URSULA, and 
Other Stories. Br Mrs. Wbbb, 
Author of " Naonu/* Containing" 
•« Blind Ursula/' "Deaf and Dumb,'^ 
•Idfe in the Prairie/* 

14. SEA - SHELL ISLAND, 
and Other Stories. By G. B. Sab- 
«BB%. Containing " Sea . Shell 
Island," " Uavering HaU," " WiUy 
and Lney." 

16. WHICH WAS'THB 
BBAVBST t and Other Stories. By 
L. A. Hall. Containing "Which 
was the Bravest?" "btory of • 
Pebble^" " Preiudioe Lost and Lovo 
Won." 

16. THE OLOCKMAKER OF 
LYONS, by B. M. Pipbb, and Other 
Stories. Containing "The Clock- 
Maker of Lyons/' by B. M. Piper», 
•The Self-Helpers," by SarahWood.! 
" Cousin Davu'a Wards." by Mar- 
garet Howitt. 

17. THE ANGEL UNJ 

AW ABBS, bj Mabt Howin, and 
Other Stories. Containing "Tha 
Angel Unawares," by Mary Howitt* 
"The Christmas Bose," by H. J, 
Wood. " Margie's Bemembranoes,'* 
by F. M. Peard. 

18. HISTORICAL DRAMAS, 
by the Author of " Thb Hbih ov 
BBOpLTVPB," etc. Containing " Tho 
Mice at Play," " The Apple of Dis* 
oord," "The Straye Paioon/' 

19. LOST IN THE WOOD^^ 
1^ Mrs. OiLOBBisr, and Other 
Stories, containing "Lost in tha 
Wood," 'oj Mrs. GUohrist. " Tha 
Pedlar's Hoard," by Mark Lemon. 
" Wallaaflb the Haro of Sootlanis'* 
by Julia Comer. 

20. RAINBOWS REST, by 

•'HOMAS Hood, and Other Stories. 
Contahiing " Kainbow's Best," br 
Thomas Hood." "Peter Drake's 
Dream/' and ** Wee Maggie^" bj 
Franoai F. Ajroderip. 



OROOMBRIDaE & SONS. 5. Paternoster Row. 



GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS, 

NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED, FOR PRESENTATION. 



HOME HTFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. Crown 
8to, Illustrated, cloth gilt, bs., post free for 00 stamps. 

THE HOTHES'S RECOMPElfSE. A Sequel to Home Influence. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, €t. 

WOHAK'S I'BIENDSHIF. A Story of Domestic !Life. Crown 8to, 
lUttstrated, cloth gilt, 5«., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE YALE OF CEDARS; Or, the Martyr. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 6«., post free for dO stamps. 

THE DATS OF BRTJCE. A Story f^om Scottish History. Crown 
8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, Bs.^ post free for 72 stamps. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. Crown Svo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, &«., post free (br 60 stamps. 

THE WOMEN ^OF ISRAEL. Characters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures. Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6«., post free for 72 stamps. 



CRITICISMS ON GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

HOKE nVFLTJEKOE. — "Grace Agnilar wrote and spoke ns one inspired; she cob- 
densed and spiritualized, and all her thoughts and feelings were steeped in the 
essence of celestial love and truth. To those who reallv knew Grace Aguilar, 
all eulogium fall short of her deserts, and she has left a blank in her particular 
walk of literature, which we never expect to see filled up." — Tilgrimagei to 
English Shrines by Mrs. Hall. 

KOTHER'S BECOHPENBS.— "*The Mother's Recompense' forms a fitting dose 
to its predecessor, ' Home Influence.' The results of mHternal dare are fVilly 
developed, its rich rewards are set forth, and its lesson and its moral are power- 
fully enforced," — Morning Post. 

WOKAirS FRIKUDBHIF.— " We congratulate Miss Aguilar on the spirit, motiTe, 
and composition of this story. Her aims are eminently moral, and her cause 
comes recommended b^ the most beautiful associations. TliKse, connected with 
the skill here evinced in their development, ensure the success of her labours."— 
lUustratsd News. 

YALE OF 0EDAR8.— '*The authoress of this most fascinating volume has selected 
for her field one of t)ie most remarkable eras in modern history — ^the reigns of 
I'erdinand and Isabella. The tale turns on the extraordinary extent to which 
concealed Judaism had gained footing at that period in Spain. It is marked by 
much power of description, and b^ a woman's delicacy of touch, and it will add 
to its writer's well-earned reputation." — EcUetie Review. 

DATS OF BRTJOX. — " The tale is well told, the interest wnrmly sustained through- 
out, and the delineation of female ^aracter is marked by a delicate sense of 
moral beauty. It is a work that ml^'be cwfided to the hands of a daughter by 
hef parent." — Court Journal. 

EOKE BOisJUES.— " Grace Aguilar knew the female heart better than anv writer of 
our day, and in every fiction from her pen we trace the same lAasterly analysis 
and development of the motives and feelings of woman's nature." — Critic. 

'VQVES OF ISRAEL.— "A work that is suflicient ot itself to create and crown a 
repuUtion."— ifri. S, C. Hall. 



London: GROOMBBIDaE & SONS, 6, Patebnobteb Row. 



BIBDS. 

Elegantly bound, Illustrated with Seventy Engravings, Frioe 8f . 6<E., 

auiUble for Freaentation, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIRDS ; 

Their MMMtfement, HahitB, Food, Diseaiea, Treatment, Sreeding^ 
and the Methods oif Catching thenu 

Bt J. M. BECHSTEIN, M.D. 

" This beautifViIly niastrated edition of Dr. Bechstein*8 well-known work will 
be welcomed by every lover of natural history, and is remarkable for the fidelity 
aod beauty of the enfrravinfrs, no less than for its general eleeast appearance. 
A copious alphabetical index ia appended to the volume, which will enable the 
reuder instantly to find the birds whose history and miinagement are required.** 

*«* Orr 3r Qr<»mbridg9'§ JEdiiion, wUh Seventy lUueiratiomt prioe 8f . Qd, 
Sixth Edition, Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings, price 4«., cloth gill« 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL; 

Practical Hints on the Management and complete Preseryation of tlM 

Honey Bee. 

Bt hbnby taylob. # 



AQUABIA. 

New Edition, revised and additionally niastrated, price 3«. 6i., eloth gilt» 

THE BOOK OP THE AQUARIUM; 

AMtruotions on the Formation, Stocking, and Management in all Seasons, of 
Collections of Marine and Biver Animals and Plants. 

Bt 8HIBLBT HIBBEBD, 
Author of ** Bustic Adornments for Homes of Taste," olD. 

TOWN GABDENS. 

Second Edition, price 3«. Od., with HlnstrationB, dolh gH^ 

THE TOWN GARDEN; 

▲ Manual for the Suoeessfal Management of City and Sabutbaa Gacdena. 

Br eHIBLEY HI6BBRD, 
Author of *' Garden Favourites," etc., «te. 

Fifth Edition, mnoh enlarged, priee 2t. 6d., eloth gilt, 

THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT-BOOK; 

A Treasury of Interesting Facts and Praetioal Information useftil in Hortionl* 
turp ; com^risiof; the most effectual Methods for the Destruction or Removal 
of Kverything Injnrioua to the Garden, with Preventions and Cures for the 
varioiia jDi^eaaes of Plants, and perfect Directions fbr the Preservation of 
Trees, Fruits, and Flowers. 

Bt WILLIAM JGITES. 

New Edition, feap. 8to, eloth, price 4s.» 

DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS ; 

Blnstrated by nearly Two Hundred Woodoota. 
Bt skb Bay. J. S. HBN8L0W, 
Late Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 

CKOOMERIDGK & S'^ • 6, TATRRKOSTER ROW. 



BOOKS OH HOXrSEHOLD MATTERS. 



MONDAY MORNTNG ; How to Oet Tfarongh it. A Collection ol 
nflefol Practical Hints on Housekeeping and Housebold Matters for Genlis- 
women. By Basbmu. Hvttob'. 82mo, cloth, gilt edges, If. 

COTTAGE COOKERY. The Complete Cottage Cookery. By 
EsxHBB CoPLBT. Tenth Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1«. 

ART OF GOOD AND CHEAP COOKERY for the Working 
GlaMes. dd, 

A WORD TO PARENTS, NURSES, AND TEACHERS on tlie 
Rearing and Management of Children. By Esihbb Coflby. 18mo, 
cloth, 1$. 

LESSONS ON HOUSEWIFERY. For the nse of Industrial 
Schools and Cottagers' Families. By John Whixb, M.B.C.S. 18mo, 
cloth, 9i. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, Politeness, and Good Breeding. By 
G. B. Sabcubv. 18mo, oloth, It. Bd, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. By the Rev. 
G. W. MovTOOUBftT. Enlarged by a Memoir of the late Mrs. Ehzabeth Fxy, 
contributed by the late Joseph John Gurney. 12mo, cloth, 2». 6d, 

CHILDREN, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. By Mrs. Pullan. 
A yery nsefVil little Manual on tj^e Health, Food, Dress, Disposition, and 
Education of Children. 6d. 

HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDRF^'6 CLOTHES nt 
Small Cost. With numerous explanatory Engravings. By Mrs. Pullak, 
6d. 

HINTS ON HOUSES AND HOUSE FURNISHINGj or, Economics 
for Young Beginners. 18mo, oluth, 1$, 9d, 

CUB BOYS: What Shall we do with them ? By G. E. Saboent. 
16mo, cloth, 1«. 

MORALITIES FOR HOKE. By G. E. Sabobnt. 18mo, cloth, Is. 
GOOD TIMES. The Savings' Bank and the Fireside. 12mo, 4^. 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. With Hints on Domestic 
Medicine and Surgery. Prepared at the suggestion of the Rev. F. G. Cook, 
H. M. Inspector of Schools. By W. B. Tbobimeibb. 12mo, cloth, 1«. 6i/. 

THE ECONOMICS OF BREWING. Deduced from Practice. By 
E. J. TWBXD. 12mo, cloth, 2f. 6d. 

THE WINE GUIDE. Practical Hints on the Purchase and Alanago- 
ment of Foreign Wines. By F. C. Milu. 32mo, cloth. Is. 

HE COMPLETE PRIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK, for Property, 
Income, and Eipenditure. Fcap. 4to, wrapper, 1«. 

itEB ECONOMIC HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, for Fifty-Two Weeks. 
Adapted for any year, and for beginning at any time in the yeor. If, 



tondoB t GBOOMBBIDOE & SOKS, 6, Paternoster Bow. 



WITH COLOURED PLATES. 

Valuable Work of Eeference for tlie Garden 

and Oreenlioiue. 



THE 



FLOKj&L woelb 



▲VD 



GARDEN GUIDE. 

XDITED BY 

SHIBLEY HIBBEfiD, Esq., F.B.H.S. 



PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION SIX SHILLINGS. 

'A Specim&H Numhw tent f tut free for Seven Slants, 



GEOOMBKIDGE & SONS, 5, Patbbnosteb Row, Londoit, 

AND ALL BOOKSELLEBS. 



A very few toords will iell the object of * Thb Flobal Wobld.' 

*Tbx Floral Wokld' is devoted entirely to Gardening Subjects, and no sub- 
sidiMry topics are allowed to interfere with the full consideration of these, as repre- 
sented in the several departments of Plant Houses, Flower, Fruit, and Yegelable 
Culture, Garden Scenes and Embellishments, the Management of Allotment Lands, 
Flower Shows, and Uorticultural Botany. 

These are severally treated in a simple and practical manner by experienced pens, 
nud the fullest attention is given to communications from Correspondeuts, whether 
seeking or conveying information. 

Gardening Amateurs want information on all sorts of subjects: they want to ask 
questions, and to get civil answers; and often they desire to have a whole code of 
sume special department of Plant Culture condensed into the compass of a nutshell, 
'i'hf y Hre growers of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, and many of them exhibitors 
in e>\ch of these three departments; and to keep pace with the times, ihev need to 
be iiilormed, from month to month, what is going on in "The Floral World," what 
new plants have been introduced from " far countries," wliat new sorts have been 
raised at home, and. perhaps, more important still, what, among the immense numbers 
of varieties we possess, deserve to be retained, improved, and presen'ed. 

For amateurs with moderate means, and ambition to excel in the various prac- 
tices of Horticulture, and in the floral decoration of the garden, greenhouse, cnn> 
servatory, and the windows of the dwelling, 'Thb Flo&al Woxld' will be found a 
cheap and practical medium of inteihgence and intercommunication, its price within 
the means of all, and, it is trusted, so planned as to be universally acceptable. 
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